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NOTES. 

Mr. W. H. Prebce, F.R.S., has been appointed engineer- 
in-chief and electrician to the Post Office. 

A Civil List pension of ,£75 per annum has been granted to 
Mrs. Dittmar, widow of Dr. William Dittmar, F. K.S., Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry in Anderson’s College, Glasgow, in 
consideration of her husband’s distinguished services. 

The Linnean Society, at its ordinary meeting on the 
17th inst., adopted an address of congratulation to the Rev. 
Leonard Blomefield on the completion of the seventieth year 
of his Fellowship of the Society, he being the father of the 
Society, having joined it on November 19, 1822, and being 
now in the ninety-third year of his age. At the time when 
Mr. Blomefield (then Jenyns) became a Fellow of the Linnean 
Society, it was still under the presidency of its first President, 
Sir J. E. Smith ; he was also an original Fellow of the Zoo¬ 
logical Society, and is one of four survivors of the founders of 
the Entomological Society. He joined the British Association 
in the second year of its existence. Mr. Blomefield was Mr. 
Darwin’s senior at Cambridge, was closely associated with him 
in his zoological researches until Mr. Darwin’s death, and was 
one of his most frequent correspondents. His early bias to¬ 
wards the study of nature was due to his reading White’s 
if Natural History of Selborne” while at Eton. This was then 
a very scarce book. Having borrowed a copy of it from a 
friend, being uncertain whether he should ever see it again, he 
copied the whole of it in manuscript with his own hand. The 
address of congratulation was moved by Sir William H. Flower, 
seconded by Mr. St. George Mivart, and acknowledged by the 
Rev. Geo. Henslow, a nephew of Mr. Blomefield. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed to form the 
Fishery Board for Scotland :—Mr. Peter Esslemont is Chairman, 
the other members being Mr. John Guthrie Smith, Sheriff of 
Aberdeen, Kincardine, and Banff; Mr. George H. Thoms, Sheriff 
of Caithness, Orkney, and Shetland; Mr. Dugald M‘Kechnie, 
Sheriff of Argyle; Mr. William Boyd, solicitor, Peterhead ; 
Mr. James Johnston, fish-curer, Montrose; Mr. William 
Anderson Smith, Ledaig ; Professor Mackintosh, St. Andrews ; 
and Mr. J. Ritchie Welch, St. Andrews. 

The Royal Microscopical Society will hold a conversazione 
in the Banqueting Saloon, St. James’s Hall Restaurant, on 
Wednesday, November 30, at 8 p.m. 

The annual dinner of the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
was held on Friday evening at the Criterion. The president, 
Prof. W. E. Ayrton, F. R.S., was in the chair. Responding to 
the toast of the Learned Societies (proposed by the chairman 
in a humorous speech), Prof. G. F. Fitzgerald said that learned 
societies were never more flourishing than they were now. The 
co-operation of theory and practice had been the fruitful parent 
of nearly all the advances of the present generation. We had 
f uch enormous stores of energy at our service that almost 
immeasurable prospects were open for the material improvement 
of man s estate. Mr. Latimer Clark (past president) proposed 
“ The Engineering Societies.” He said these societies were in 
danger of being overlooked. They first perfected the steam- 
engine, then improved manufacturing implements, then the 
steam-boat. The engineering societies had done much more to 
promote the great prosperity of this country than the politicians 
who had so wickedly usurped the greater part of the credit. 
Dr. W. Anderson responded. The Chairman then proposed 
“ Our Guests,” with which he joined the name of Mr. Mundella, 
President of the Board of Trade, who exercised a sort of 
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parental supervision over them all. No doubt sometimes there 
was a little disposition to grumble, as children did occasionally, 
at the form in which that fatherly affection displayed itself 
But, whatever their feelings about the Board of Trade, there 
was no doubt about their feelings with respect to its president. 
Mr. Mundella, in response, said that, whatever grievances the 
engineers might have against the politicians, his withers were 
unwrung. The Board of Trade might have given the electrical 
engineers some trouble: if so, it was not due to him. Mr. 
Latimer Clark had complained of the appropriation of all the 
credit of material progress by the politicians. Let them halve 
the difference. The politicians had, at all events, appointed 
Dr. Anderson. He was speaking to a comparatively young 
institution, but it was to one which was growing more 
and more and would advance to still greater degrees of great¬ 
ness. The Board of Trade owed much to the electrical 
engineers, who had devised systems and methods of the utmost 
value. He believed we were now at the outset of a great 
advance in the science of electric lighting. Progress would be 
assured when they could assure shareholders of a reasonable 
dividend. Two millions had already been expended in the 
metropolis, and we '.might soon hope to overtake the United 
States and Continental countries, which were, he feared, still to 
some extent in advance of ourselves. The Board of Trade had 
no desire to hamper the progress of electricity by needless rules, 
and hoped that in this, as in all other branches, science would 
go on its beneficent course untrammelled by any unnecessary 
regulations. Sir James Sivewright, Commissioner of Public 
Works, Cape Colony, proposed “The Institution of Electrical 
Engineers,” to which the president briefly responded. 

We print elsewhere an abstract of a most interesting paper on 
stability and instability of viscous liquids, read before the Royal 
Society, by Mr. A. B. Basset. It presents in a new way the 
various problems involved in the calming effect of oil poured on 
troubled waters. 

Prof. J. E. Humphrey, of the Massachusetts Agricultura 
Experiment Station, is about to visit Jamaica for the purpose 
of making a study of the algae and fungi of that island. 

The weather during the past week has, upon the whole, con¬ 
siderably improved ; it has been mostly fine in the southern and 
eastern parts of the kingdom, but less settled in the west and 
north. Temperature has been decidedly lower, and over the 
central and eastern parts of England sharp frosts have been ex¬ 
perienced. The distribution of pressure has been generally 
cyclonic over these islands, but over the west of Europe the anti- 
cyclonic has still held its ground. The eastern portion of 
England has been brought under the influence of both high and 
low pressure systems, being situated about mid-way between 
the cyclones which have skirted our western coast, and the anti¬ 
cyclone over western Europe. These conditions were accom¬ 
panied by very quiet weather, with a good deal of local fog. On 
Sunday a depression, which passed along the Irish coast, caused 
southerly gales on that and following days in the south of 
Ireland and the English Channel, with very heavy rainfall in 
Ireland; the amount measured at Roche’s Point on Monday 
and Tuesday mornings was nearly 2-5 inches. Towards the 
close of the period the European anticyclone was spreading west¬ 
wards, and the barometer was high land uniform over Great 
Britain. For the week ended the 19th instant the official 
reports show that the rainfall was considerably in excess of the 
average over Ireland and the south of England. From the be¬ 
ginning of the year the deficiency in the latter district is 2-3 
inches, and in the south-west of England 8'4 inches, or more 
than 23 per cent, of the average amount. Bright sunshine was 
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again very deficient over the whole of England and Scotland ; 
in the south-west of England the duration only reached about 
2 per cent, of the possible amount. 

The Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic Ocean for November 
contains some interesting reports of the drift from some portion 
of the coast of the American continent to mid-ocean of a mass of 
forest growth resembling a floating island. It was first seen on 
July 28 in Iat. 39 0 42' N., long. 64° 20' W. On September 
19 the Roman Prince reported it in lat. 45 0 29', long. 42 0 39' 
as “ a clump of bamboos about 30 feet in diameter and 20 feet 
high.” Between these two dates the little island drifted more 
than 1000 miles in an E.N.E. direction. The month of 
October was very stormy in the North Atlantic ; from the 
tracks laid down on the chart several of the storms seem to have 
moved along very abnormal tracks, and this fact has probably 
some connection with the very severe weather experienced in this 
country. In the early part of the month a hurricane formed in 
very low latitudes, and passed over Trinidad on October 6 
into the Gulf of Honduras, and possibly into the Gulf of Mexico. 
It is unusual for a hurricane to occur in such low latitudes in 
the North Atlantic. Very little fog was reported, and no ice 
south of the 50th parallel. 

Several shocks of earthquake have been felt lately in the 
island ofPonza. On the evening of November 16, according to 
a Reuteris telegram, the walls of several houses were slightly 
cracked by one of these shocks, which was accompanied by sub¬ 
terranean rumblings. No one was hurt, but alarm spread rapidly 
among the inhabitants, half of whom took refuge on small vessels 
lying along the coast, while the remainder encamped on the 
beach. 

The Age-Herald of Birmingham, Alabama, gave on October 
28 an account of a great meteor which had been seen on the 
previous day to pass over that city and disappear in a south¬ 
westerly direction. We learn from the Mobile Daily Register 
of October 29 that at Gadsden a brilliant meteor was seen at 
the same time, that is, between five and six o’clock on the after¬ 
noon of October 27. It passed near the zenith. Two young 
men employed in the Daily Register office at Mobile saw at the 
same hour in the afternoon a bright meteor in the north-west. 
It was about 45 0 above the horizon. When it neared the western 
horizon it exploded like a sky rocket. 

A male gorilla ( Gorilla gina ) has lately been acquired by the 
Berlin Aquarium. He is larger than any gorilla that has yet 
been brought to Europe. He is supposed to be eight or nine 
years old, and was for six years in the possession of a chieftain 
on the Gaboon. Captain Clarke brought him to England. The 
Naturwissenschajtliche Wochenschrift —which estimates the 
value of this “splendid animal” as not less than 10,000 
marks—says he has not yet shown any very friendly feeling 
for man. 

It appears from a report issued by the Board of Trade that 
the examinations and comparisons of the Parliamentary copies 
of the Imperial standards show that no measurable change has 
taken place in the length of the Imperial standard of measure. 
The Imperial standard pound weight appears, however, by 
comparison with the Parliamentary copies of the Imperial 
standard pound, to have decreased in weight since it was 
restored and legalized by the Standards Act of 1855. The amount 
of diminution in the weight of the Imperial standard pound-would 
not be appreciable in trade, and had probably arisen before the 
year 1872, but the Board of Trade are taking into considera¬ 
tion the question of restoring this standard in the manner 
provided by Section 6 of the Act of 1878. 

The South Australian Government has issued a full report of 
the proceedings of the Rust in Wheat Conference during its j 
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third session, held in March of the present year. Among the 
resolutions adopted by the Conference was one to the effect 
that a practical system for the production and distribution of 
rust-resisting wheats suitable to different districts should be im¬ 
mediately established, and that this system—subject to modi¬ 
fications needed by each colony—should be conducted on the 
following lines :—A central station for each colony for the pre¬ 
liminary testing of new wheats introduced into the colony, for 
the production of new varieties by cross-fertilization and by 
selection, and for the distribution of suitable wheats thu& 
obtained to representative districts of the colony, to be there 
subjected to a sufficient test, and, if necessary, fixed in their 
characters by farmers and others competent for the work, and 
that such wheats as pass satisfactorily this test should then be 
distributed to the farmers around in such a manner and by such 
agency as would be most suitable to the conditions of each 
colony. The Conference will meet at Brisbane in 1894. It is 
hoped that in the meantime the various colonies will publish the 
results of the experiments which are to be carried on during 
the coming year. 

Mr. Xanthus Smith, a well-known American photographer, 
has formed a high opinion of some of the work done in photo¬ 
graphy in England. “ There is no doubt,” he has lately said, 
“that the English photographers excel us Americans in land¬ 
scape photography, and mainly for two reasons, the first being 
their appreciation of atmospheric effects, which is no doubt a 
result of their moist climate; and second, the extreme pains 
which they are willing to take in order to secure an effective 
picture.” Th z Photographic News considers it “quite a com¬ 
fort to record a statement like this, not because it praises English 
work, but because it acknowledges the pictorial effect often 
obtainable from a misty atmosphere.” “ Those who are ignorant 
of the subject,” adds our contemporary, “ invariably credit the 
alleged superiority of foreign photographs to the greater clear¬ 
ness of the atmosphere which is supposed to prevail outside the 
confines of Great Britain.” 

An interesting case of a wild rabbit living in an almost tame 
condition is recorded by Helen J. Murray in the current number 
of Nature Notes , the Selborne Society’s magazine. Mrs. Paul, 
a fisherman’s wife, living in a hut between Ardnahein Farm and 
the mouth of Roch Goil, deserves the credit of having achieved 
this result. The rabbit was brought in when very young by a 
cat, and reared by Mrs. Paul, from whose hand it still feeds. 
It now spends part of its time in the woods, and part on the low 
sloping roof of the hut among the pigeons, or at the door among 
the fowls. It is shy in the presence of strangers, but quite 
friendly to the fisherman’s wife. 

It seems that since the appearance of the Russians at Tashkend 
a beginning has been made there in the cultivation of the better 
kinds of tobacco. According to the Journal of the Constanti¬ 
nople Chamber of Commerce , quoted in the Board of Trade 
Journal, first trials were made by a commercial firm trading 
between Persia and China, The satisfactory result of this culti¬ 
vation, due to the favourable atmospheric conditions and to the 
fruitful qualities of the soil, attracted many Russian imitators, 
and very soon the native population followed their example, so 
that the area of land devoted to the cultivation of tobacco now 
comprises sixty-three deciatines, and it is expected that it will 
not stop at that point. 

The new number of DAnthropologie contains an interesting 
article by M. Emile Cartailhac, on the Stone Age in Egypt. It 
is the first of a series of papers on the stone age in Africa. 
English readers will be glad to see that in this instalment M. 
Cartailhac does ample justice to some of the discoveries of Mr. 
Flinders Petrie, the value of whose work has also been fully 
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recognized lately in the German periodical Globus , Another 
good paper in VAnthropologies by M. Louis Siret, deals with 
the end of the Neolithic epoch in Spain. 

Prof. McIntosh’s paper on the Scottish Fisheries, to which 
we referred at the time it was read at the Edinburgh meeting of 
the British Association, has now been issued as a pamphlet by 
Messrs. John Leng and-Co., Dundee. The paper presents a 
clear and interesting account of the Scottish Fisheries, chiefly in 
their scientific aspects, during the decade 1882-92. 

The Cartwright Lectures, 1892, delivered by Dr. Henry F. 
Osborn, Professor of Biology in Columbia College, have been 
reprinted from the American Medical Record , They deal with 
<£ present problems in evolution and heredity.” In the first 
lecture Prof. Osborn discusses the contemporary evolution of 
man ,* in the second, difficulties in the heredity theory ; in the 
third, heredity and the germ cells. 

The Kansas University has started a 11 Quarterly,” which is 
to be maintained as a medium for the publication of the results 
of original research by membei's of the University. In the 
second number, which we have ju$t received, Mr. E. H. S. 
Bailey has an interesting paper on the Great Spirit Spring 
Mound. The Great Spirit Spring is in Mitchell county, Kansas, 
on a conical limestone mound 42 feet high, and 150 feet in 
diameter at the top. The pool itself is a -nearly circular lake 
about 50 feet in diameter, 35 feet deep, and the water rises to 
within a few inches of the top of the basin. There is a level 
space on all sides of the spring so wide that a carriage can be 
readily driven round it. Within about 200 feet of the mound 
is a limestone bluff, which rises perhaps 20 feet above the level 
of the spring. Mr. Bailey suggests that the mound may have 
been made by successive deposits from the spring. Although 
the mound is plainly stratified, this need not, he thinks, inter¬ 
fere with his theory, as the water may have been intermittent 
in its flow. The rock is very porous, and on being ground to a 
thin section is shown to be concretionary in structure. It is of 
just such a character as might have been built up by deposi tion 
from the water, as it contains the least soluble constituents of 
the water. The process of solidification would be assisted by 
the silica in the water, forming insoluble cementing silicates. 
An analysis given by Mr. Bailey shows that there is abundant 
silica in the water for this purpose. 

A paper presenting a revision of the species of Coryphodon, 
by Charles Earle, printed originally in a Bulletin of the American 
Museum of Natural History (vol. iv., No. 1), has now been 
issued separately. The recent expedition sent out by the 
American Museum of Natural History to the Bad Lands of the 
Wahsatch formation of Wyoming was successful in procuring 
some valuable Coryphodon material. The entire collection was 
placed in Mr, Earle’s hands for identification and study. He 
has been surprised by the large number of species which have 
been proposed, and finds upon studying and comparing the 
types that a great reduction in the number of species should be 
made. 

With a view to detenrnning the phylogenetic position of 
mammalian hair, Herr Maurer has recently been studying the 
sense organs of the skin, feathers, and hairs, and their mutual 
relations {Morph. Jahrb.). His researches render more evident 
the profound difference that exists, both in early development 
and in later behaviour, between mammalian hair and feathers. 
Morphologically, they are to be regarded as quite different 
crgans. Are the hairs, then, suigeneris, or may they be brought 
into relation with other epidermis-forms? From studying the 
lower vertebrates, Herr Maurer considers that the skin sense 
organs of amphibia afford the ground on which hairs are de¬ 
veloped. The complex relations of the root sheath of the hair 
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allow thus of an easy explanation. Further, as to the relation 
of mammalia to other vertebrate groups, as indicated by forms 
of integument, Herr Maurer is of opinion that mammals become 
separated from Sauropsida and draw closer to amphibians, thus 
confirming a view based on other points of organization. 

Fluorsulphonic acid, S 0 2 ( 0 H)F, has been isolated by 
Prof. Thorpe and Mr. Walter Kirman in the laboratory of the 
Royal College of Science, South Kensington, and an account 
of their experiments was given at the opening meeting of the 
Chemical Society, held last Thursday evening. When liquid 
hydrogen fluoride is brought into contact with sulphur trioxide a 
violent reaction occurs. The product of this reaction, provided 
any great rise of temperature is prevented by extraneous cooling, 
is now shown to be fluorsulphonic acid, a liquid behaving in 
many respects like the chlorosulphonic acid, SO a (OH)Cl, dis¬ 
covered by Prof. Williamson, The preparation of fluorsulphonic 
acid was effected in the following manner :—A quantity of 
sulphur trioxide was first distilled from a glass apparatus into 
the receiver of a distillation apparatus constructed entirely of 
platinum. A quantity of the anhydrous double fluoride of 
hydrogen and potassium, HF.KF, more than sufficient to fur¬ 
nish enough hydrogen fluoride to combine with all the sulphur 
trioxide, was then placed in the retort of the latter apparatus, 
and the retort connected with a long condensing tube surrounded 
by a freezing mixture of ice and crystallized calcium chloride. 
The receiver containing the sulphur trioxide was finally adjusted 
to the condensing tube, and was likewise surrounded by a similar 
freezing mixture. Upon heating the retort the double fluoride 
of hydrogen and potassium was dissociated, and pure hydrogen 
fluoride (hydrofluoric acid) distilled over into the receiver and 
reacted with the sulphur trioxide. The excess of hydrogen 
fluoride was subsequently removed by means of a current of dry 
carbon dioxide, the receiver and its contents being warmed to a 
temperature of about 30° during the process. The fluorsulphonic 
acid thus prepared is a colourless mobile liquid, which possesses 
an extraordinary affinity for water, reacting, in fact, with that 
liquid with almost explosive violence. It fumes when exposed 
to air, and possesses a specific mildly pungent odour quite 
different from that of hydrofluoric acid. It may be distilled, 
with but slight decomposition, in a platinum apparatus, its 
boiling point (corrected) being 162°'6. The latter constant was 
determined by use of a specially constructed platinum distillation 
apparatus, in the neck of the retort of which was fitted a small 
platinum tube containing a little mercury, and in which the 
thermometer was immersed during the process of distillation, 
in order to protect it from the powerfully corrosive action of the 
vapour. The error introduced by the use of this arrangement 
was very slight, and was determined by distilling liquids of 
known boiling points. Considerable interest is attached to the 
relatively high boiling point of fluorsulphonic acid, inasmuch as 
it is several degrees higher than that of chlorosulphonic acid, 
which boils at i55°'3- It would appear as if this fact is in some 
way connected with the relatively high boiling point of hydrogen 
fluoride itself (19°), as compared with that of hydrogen chloride, 
which, as most people are aware, is gaseous down to compara¬ 
tively low temperatures. The main products of the decomposition 
which occurs to a slight extent during distillation, are most 
probably sulphuric acid and sulphury 1 difluoride, S 0 2 F 2 , which 
latter compound Prof. Thorpe and Mr. Kirman shortly hope to 
isolate by a method similar to that by which Behrend prepared 
the analogous sulphuryl dichloride, S 0 2 C 1 2 . 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include two Maholi Galagos ( Galago mahoh) from 
South Africa, presented by Mr. Luscombe Searelle; a Feline 
Genet ( Genetta felina) y a White-eared Scops Owl {Scops leucotis ), 
a Tawny Eagle {Aquila ncevioides ) from Matabeland, South 
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Africa, presented by Mr, B. B. Weil ; two Jackdaws {Corvus 
monedula, white var.) British, presented by Mr. Harding Cox, 
F.Z.S.; eighteen Deadly Snakes {Trigonocephalus atrox) from 
Demerara, presented by Mr. J, J. Quelch, C.M.Z.S. ; a Com¬ 
mon Chameleon (Chamceleon vulgaris) from North Africa, 
presented by Mr. J. Pettitt ; a Biue and Yellow Macaw {Ara 
ararauna ) from South America, deposited ; four Lapland 
Buntings {Caicarius lapponicus) i twelve Snow Buntings ( Plectro - 
phanes nivalis) European, six Cirl Buntings (.Emberiza cirlus) 
British, purchased. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN, 


The New Comet. —The following observations of the 
“Comet Holmes ” are communicated to the Comptes rendus \ 
by M. Bigourdan, Paris Observatory :— 
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On November 9 the comet was a large and bright nebulosity, 
perfectly round, and 5^5 in diameter. It showed a central 
diffused nucleus, 10'' in diameter. A rather brighter portion of an 
approximately elliptic form appeared to extend from the nucleus 
in "the direction p = 127 0 , its axes being i'*5 and 30" respect¬ 
ively. On November 13 the comet was only seen intermittently. 
It was 8' in diameter and nearly round. The nucleus no longer 
occupied the centre, but had shifted towards the preceding por¬ 
tion. The elliptical region was 2' by 30", and in the direction 
p~ n6°*8. To the naked eye it was easily visible, being as 
bright as the Andromeda nebula near it, but less easily distin¬ 
guished, owing to its smaller apparent size. 


The most recent elements and ephemeris have been obtained 
from observations made on November 9 at Karlsruhe, Novem¬ 
ber 10 at Rome, and November 11 at Gottingen, and are given 
in Astronomiche Nachrichten , No. 3128, from which we make 
the following extract:— 

Elements. 

T = i 892 August 15 779 M.T. Berlin. 

0 = 3oo°2'7 N i 

& = 11 25 9 r M. Aequator, 1892 0 

i = 27 34-0 j 
log Q = 9*92222 

Ephemeris for 12I1. Berlin M. Time. 


1892 a 

Nov. 17 oh. 43'5 

21 437 

„ 25 o 447 


fi log?" 

+ 3732 0-2562 

11 0-2688 

+ 36 50 0-2810 


logA 

9'9734 
0-0071 
0-0387 


The comet can be easily picked up with a small telescope by 
knowing that it lies in a line joining the stars 0 and 0 Andro¬ 
meda?, about one-third of the distance from 0. 


Motion in the Line of Sight. —The transformation of 
the great reflector of the Paris Observatory for the purpose of 
adapting it to the spectroscopic determination of radial velocities 
is described by M. H. Deslandres (Comptes rendus 20). Instead 
of having a flat mirror at 45°, a collimator was placed in the 
optic axis itself, and movable along it. The rest of the spectro¬ 
scope, which contained three flint prisms and a camera, was 
enclosed in a rigid steel box attached to the upper ring of the 
telescope. In order to control the motion, the plates forming 
the slit were made of polished steel and slightly inclined, so as 
to throw an image of the sky down into an auxiliary telescope 
inside the tube, which was provided with a reflecting eye-piece. 
Thus the observer below, standing near the great mirror, was 
enabled to keep the star well on the slit. With this arrange¬ 
ment, spectra of stars down to the 4th magnitude could be 
obtained, 12 cm. long, in two hours. In the blue portion a dis¬ 
placement of 0-005 mm - indicated a velocity of 3-6 km. per 
second. The lines whose displacements were measured were those 
ofhydrogen, calcium, and iron. 250 stars are within reach ofthe 
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instrument. For a Aurigse, with a comparison of 30 lines, the 
velocity was + 43*5 km. j8 Aurigse is a spectroscopic double 
with velocities, on February 5, of — 84 km. and + 97 km. 
Venus, on April 12, had an actual velocity of 13*55 km. That 
indicated by the negative was 15 km. 

“ Himmel und Erde” for November. —The current 
number of Himmel und Erde contains many astronomical 
articles of interest. “The Heat in August, 1892” is the sub¬ 
ject of an article by Prof. W. J. van Bebber. In this he brings 
together all the statistics of the temperature readings during 
the interval between August 11 and 25, and shows by weather 
charts the general state of the weather, such as wind, baro¬ 
meter, &c. The following few values, showing the highest 
temperatures recorded and extracted from the table mentioned 
above, may be of interest :— 


Place. 

Aug. 

Temp. 

Fahr. 

Place. 

Aug. 

Temp. 
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l6 
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18 
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23 
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Dr. J. Seheiner, on “ Astronomy of the Invisible,” deals with 
the discovery of the dark companions of Sirius and Procyon. 
He commences with an historical sketch of the study of the 
proper motions of the fixed stars and leads up to the most 
modern observations describing the results obtained with regard 
to Sirius and Procyon. Prof. Barnard, with the help of two 
excellent woodcuts, explains the working of the great Lick re¬ 
fractor. To prepare the instrument for micrometric work, he 
says five minutes is required ; but for photographic work ten 
minutes is necessary, as a photographic correcting lens has to be 
adjusted to compensate for the difference between the photo¬ 
graphic and optical focus ; the large spectroscope absorbs 
nearly half an hour’s work before it is ready for observation. 

Observations of Perseids. —During the August display 
of the Perseids it has been noticed that in addition to the 
principal radiant point several minor ones have been observed, 
which although not very far distant from the primary one, are 
still far enough to suggest that they belong to another swarm of 
particles following a different track in space. The orbit, which 
the particles in the main follow, corresponds, as is well known, 
to that of the comet of 1862 III., and M. Bredikhine has sug¬ 
gested that the particles producing these minor radiant points 
belong really to the same swarm, only have either been acted on 
by external forces such as the perturbations of the major planets, 
or have been projected from the comet itself at different 
periods. 

With the intention of bringing some facts to bear upon this 
idea, M. Puiseux, in the Bulletin Astronomique for October, 
gives the results of his observations made in August of last year, 
which fseem to confirm those of M. Bredikhine in several 
points of view. 

His method of observation was simply to chart down on a 
large celestial globe the positions of the trails as observed. A 
glance at this globe, after 199 positions had been so recorded, 
indicated that the area of radiation occupied a consider¬ 
able surface, and extended principally in the directions of right 
ascensions, that several distinct centres of concentration were 
observable, and that the same radiant points, in general, mani¬ 
fested their activity at the same time, i.e ., on the evenings of 
August 10, 11, and 12, and some on August 7 * In the table 
accompanying this paper M. Puiseux shows that no less than 
fourteen different centres of radiation were observed. Table If., 
which we produce here, contains the essence of the whole work,, 
and shows the positions of the radiant points in question, 
together with the corresponding elements of the orbits deduced. 
It must be remembered of course that their values cannot be 
very accurate, owing to the difficulty of observation, but the 
results are nevertheless interesting. The different radiant 
points are denoted by A, B, C, &c., while a and 8 represent 
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